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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ‘ PHYSIC.’ 





Tuovcn we are avowed enemies to ‘ physic-taking,’ and hate to 
hear about it, much more to think how many people die of it, both 
under the doctor’s hands and their own,—suicides by pill and 
draught,—yet we never denied that a moderate recourse to medicine 
on rare occasions, and as a help to nature, was an excellent thing. 
The very animals help themselves to it in the fields, and let them- 
selves blood; though on the other hand we never hear of a dog 
always taking emetics, or a horse eternally sitting and getting fat in 
the corner of a ficld, and bleeding himself as a substitute for exer- 
cise. These are the freaks of the human wi!l, when it partakes 
only of reason enough to abuse reason. A great physician will 
never countenance the taking of much physic, though he may some- 
times permit it in despair of doing anythifig better with his patient, 
or in the hope of saving him from ignorant and selfish hands, But 
no man will know better how precious medicine is, when used with 
discretion. It was said by a physician to a lady, who thought to 
take neither medicine nor care of herself, ‘ Madam, you must 
either take medicine, or exercise, or starve yourself, or be ill.’ 
Unfortunately this advice is generally translated to mean, that arti- 
ficial means may supply the entire place of natural,—that the medi- 
cine will do instead of the exercise; and thus people fill their 
existence with vapours and melancholy, and come at last to be 
what may be called drunkards in physic,—never easy but when they 
have had their draught ; which by the way is often nothing else but 
adram in disguise. Labour of some sort is the only mode by which 
a satisfactory sense of existence can be obtained. We must earn 
our happiness: there is no other chance for it. We must act as 
Sir William Temple says,—Do that of our own accord, which the 
poor are forced to do, or else we shall be worse off than they. We 
must undergo voluntary labour; that is to say, exercise. We must 
undergo, on occasion, voluntary poverty of table, that is to say, 
abstinence. If we do not, we shall sooner or later be ina condi- 
tion to envy the two-penny postman and the barrow-woman; and 
our associates will have as much reason to dread us, as we shall 
have to dread ourselves; for unless we are the most amiable people 
in the world, and practise a superhuman patience, irritability will be 
our master, and our self-will will scatter dismay and misconstruc- 
tion all round us. 

Take not much physic, therefore, dear readers, if you would be 
strong and happy. Take Tarvers instead, and long walks, and 
cheerful dinners after them, and good, handsome, generous resolu- 
tions, and patience, and hope, and a little trouble at first, and much 
joy in the event, and pleasure in the sight of pleasure, and reproach 
to yourselves if you must reproach anybody (it is much the hand- 
somest way) and then, for God’s sake, take as little as need be of 
such unwarrantable stuff, and in a little while you will be able to 
take pie without a pill after it, and it is astonishing how few things 
you will take in dudgeon and how many in good part, and in short, 
what very un-taking, taking people you will become, the delight of 
your friends, and the reward of us your poor TATLER and beadsman, 
who take colds and fevers night and morning to do you service. 

We have been led into these reflections by the sight of a book 
that has been sent us, entitled ‘A Manual of the Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy.’* The authors are two physicians in French 


* A Manual of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, comprising a Concise 
Description of the Articles used in Medicine, with Observations on the 
Proper Mode of Combining and Administering them, Sc. §c. From the 
French of Doctors Edwards and Vavasseur. Adapted to Britis Practice 
by John Davis, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Sc. 8vo. pp- 
40 Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 








practice, Doctors Edwards and Vavasscur, the latter of whom we 
presume to be a man of celebrity in his profession, since his 
colleague, who is an Englishman born, is well known as a profound 
student in the philosophy of medicine, and physiological enquiry. 
The book, therefore, though we are qualified to pronounce an 
opinion upon onlya part of it, we conclude to be excellent of its 
kind,—one that all the apothecaries will have, and the physicians 
too. That it contains matter interesting to the general reader, the 
reader shall see. It is curious to observe, what amusement is 
sometimes to be found in books that promise nothing but the driest 
doctrine. To persons concerned in the properties and composition of 
medicines, this volume presents interesting passages throughout ; and 
there seems to be the fullest information upon every possible point 
connected with them,—negative as well as positive,—their natures, 
origins, preparations, sympathies, antipathies, and employment. We 
shall extract however, a few of such passages only, as can be read 
with interest and propriety by every body ; and for this purpose we 
might as well make a good long one from the General Remarks at 
the beginning. It is upon a curious subject,—the conclusions to be 
drawn from the colour, odour, and taste of medicinal substances. 
This may be partly called studying their physiognomy or complexion. 
What is very curious is, that these substances must all be vege- 
table. There is no judging ofa mineral’s doctorship by bis face, or 
of that of an animal! substance :— 

‘The colour of mineral substances affords no indication of the 
mode or intensity of the action which these substances are likely to 
produce on the animal economy ; thus, corrosive sublimate (one of 
the most violent poisons), is white, like the sulphate of magnesia 
(a very mild purgative), as well as the hydro-chlorateJof soda or 
common’ salt (an excitant daily used as a condiment.) The same 
is the case with remedies derived from the animal kingdom; but 
vegetables present in this respect some very remarkable differences. 
The white colour seldom belongs to plants endowed with very 
active properties ; on the contrary, it exists almost always in muci- 
laginous, insipid, and emollient vegetables. In general, we may 
even assert, that among the plants which constitute varieties of the 
same genus, those, the colour of which is paler, are also less 
active. There are, however, exceptions to this rule; thus, the 
crucifere, whose flowers are white, are endowed with medicinal 
properties more energetic than the species of the same family which 
bear yellow flowers. : 

‘ The yellow colour is met with in a vast number of plants; but, 
although it exists in several insipid, sweet, and acrid vegetable sub - 
stances, it belongs more especially to those which contain a bitter 
principle, and this colour very seldom co-exists with free acids. 
The greater number of vegetables possessing the most intense bit- 
terness are of this colour; as colocynth, gentian, gamboge, columbo, 
rhubarb, &c. However, the proximate principles to which these 
substances are indebted for their bitterness are, most frequently, 
white; and, on the other hand, the liquorice root is yellow, 
although its taste, far from being bitter or acid, is sweet and 
saccharine. 

‘The red colour in vegetables most frequently indicates, an 
acid or astringent property. All red fruits contain a more or less 
considerable quantity of acid; the same is the case with many 
flowers; thus, the petals of red roses have a very decided astringent 
taste, and contain an acid, whilst the petals of white roses, on the 
contrary, are tasteless and mucilaginous. Finally,; in the stems aad 
roots this colour is still united in a great number of cases, with a 
styptic taste, owing to gallic acid and tannin. The rathania and 
strawberry roots are an instance of it ; but even here we must not 
generalize too much; for we meet with numerous exceptions, 
amongst which we will only mention the nutgall. 

‘ The 4rown colour has a great analogy to the preceding, inasmuch 
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as it very selttom belongs to substances which do not possess more 
or less astringent or tonic properties, procee:ling from the presence 
of tannin, or its proximate bitter principle. The cinchona, the oak 
bark, kino, &c. are instances of it. Sometimes these priaciples 
exist simultaneously with a volatile oil, whici by its het and pun- 
gent taste and its stimulating action, disguises more or less com- 
pletely their properties; this we fin. to be the case with cinnamon, 
cloves, &c. 

* The green colour, which is the most generally diffused in the 
vegetable king lom, is commonly an indication of a sharp taste, more 
or less astringeat; this indication will be found sufficiently correct 
in fruits, but less so with respect to the leaves. 

§ The blue colour indicates generally, the presence of a free alkali. 
Some plants, the flowers of which are of a lively blue, such as 
borage, have no venomous action; but most commonly, those with 
dark“blue flowers, and with leaves which participate of this colour, 
and are of a glaucous green, have a very powerful action on the 


ecorony, and may become valuable remedies or energetic poisons ; | 


suc’x are hellebore, the papaveracee, &c. It has been remarked 
like vise that the fungi, the jnice of which is of a bluish colour, are 
acr.| and venomous. Nevertheless the epidermis of some fruits, 
the plum an:! blac!: grape, for instance, is of this colour, although it 
is n> indication of my noxious property. 

* Finally, the ce colour belongs more especially to venomous 


plants ; those, the stems and leaves of which are spotted with black | 


dots contain, in general, some venomous principles, which are found 
but in small quantity, or even not foun! at all in the species closely 
allied to them. ‘he black colour of the fruit, the blackish-brown 
tint of the flowers, the gloomy and dul! appearance of ihe whole 
plant, are so many indications of its acrid and narcotic properties. 
The belladonna, solanum nigrum, hyoscyamus, &c. are instances 
of it. 

* Thus we see by the above remarks that the cv/ovr of plants may 
furnish us with indications of their other properties ; but as we 
meet at every ste with numerous exceptions, these consilerations 
can never be of great value. 

‘ As to the proximate principles of vegetables which are employed 
in the practice of medicine, their colour, generally wiitish, cannot 


in any way lead us to pronounce beforehand on their nature or | 


mode of action. 

‘We are no better enlightened by the ¢uste of remedies as to 
their therapeutic action, than we are by the characters drawn from 
their colour. Nevertheless, substances which do noi affect the 
organ of taste, are commonly devoil of any very appreciable action 
on the economy, unless, however, they should he very minutely 


divided. As the taste of substances varies almost ad infinitum, it is | 


often very difficult, if not impossible, to define it. There is, how- 
ever, a number of them which are so very distinct in taste, and so 
generally known, as to enable us to mention them here. 

‘The salt taste is peculiar to some mineral substances, and to 
vegetables which contain a large proportion of saline principles, 
such as salsoso soda and other plants growing on the sea shore. 
Generally the substances endowed with this savour irritate the parts 
with which they come in contact. 

‘ The acid taste is still more characteristic ; it is always owing to 
the presence of an acid, that is, of a compound endowe! with the 
property of reddening litrous, and of forming with salifiable ‘vases, 
new compounds, called salts. Acids are furnished by the three 
kingdoms of nature ; those derived from the mineral kiagdom are 
the most energetic ; when the acids are concentrated, their taste is 
not only acid, but it becomes even caustic. 
diluted, act upon the economy as refrigerant and temperating medi- 
cines. 


| 
* The caustic taste proceeds from the corrosive action which some 


substances exercise on the organ of taste. This properiy is peculiai 


to concentrated aci.!s, alkalies, to some other mineral, and to a few | 


vezetable and anima! substances; such as cantharides, mezercum, 


&e. © The acrid taste differs but little from the preceding except by | 


its degree of intensity; it is peculiar to a great number of articles 
obtained alike from the mineral an! vegetable kingdoms. 
the latter as possess this acrid quality only in a sinall degree, are 
i-ritants, and may act as general excitants, purgatives, or emetics 
Those, on the contrary, in which this savour is highly developed, 
act, generally, ‘as substances of a caustic nature, by dlisorganizing the 
tissues, or by producing on them any inflammation more or less 
lively. According to the degree of intensity of this action they are 
called caustic vesivating, or rubefacient substances. 

©The stringent or styptic taste is one of the most distinct and 

est characterized, and is found in a great number of vegetables. 


Acids, when weak ov 
' 


Such of 


-—————___ 


As we have mentioned above, it commonly co-exists with the red 
anil brown-red colour, and it indicates generally the presence of 
gallic acid and of tanning substances. It is met with likewise, but 
| somewhat modified, in some mineral substances, such as alum, the 
| salts of iron, &c. Most of the remedies endowed with this taste 
| act, generally, in a similar manner on the living tissues, as will be 
| seen in the sequel. 
| © The 4itter taste is one of the most common in nature, and 
| belonys principally to vegetable and animal substances.—It forms 
| the general character of tonic remedies, but it is also found in 
| several substances, the actions of which are very different, such as 
colocynth, aloes, uux vomica, &c. 
‘The fot taste also appertains almost exclusively to vegetable and 
animal substances, an: especially to the veyetables called aromatics 


and indicates frequeatly the presence of an essential oil, the activa, 
| of which stimulates powerfully. 


' 
| 
land spices. It is in many instances combined with the bitter savour, 
| 
| 


* The nauseous taste is closely connected with the impression pro- 
| duced, on the olfactory organs, by the substances possessing this 
| quality. It is only to be found in a small number of substances, 
| and besides, it cannot give us any indication of their modus operiindi ; 
| however, we may with propriety say that it appertains more'especially 
| to narcotic vegetables, although it exists also in several exciting, 
| purgative, and eractic remedics, 

* The muciluginous taste indicates generally the presence of gui, 
| feeula, albumen, or other proximate principles possessing nutritive 
| propertics, but very slight remedial action. Most of the substances 
‘endowed with this savour are used as emollients. The same is the 
‘case with the saccharine taste; which is met with, however, in 
several gentle purgatives, end in some metallic preparations, 

* The odour of remedial¥-ubstances may, sometimes, he the means 
of encbling us to ascertain the mode of action they are liable to 
| iaduce on the animal economy, principally when they belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, since most of the mineral substances are inodo- 
‘rous. It is, perhaps, still more difficult to define anc classify the 
| odours than the different tastes of substances, we shall therefore 
confine ourselves, as we have done hitherto, to those only which 
are the most generally knowin and at the same time the most strongly 
characterized. 

‘ The aromatic olour is connected generally with the hot and 
pungent taste, and in many cases it proceeds from a volatile oil, to 
the presence of which most aromatic vegetables owe their stimulat- 


ing properties. Afvsk, halsamie, and resinous odours, and some 
| 


others, have a great analogy to the one just mentioned, and thus 
belong more particularly to the class of excitants. There are, how- 
ever, some 0° these substances which have scarcely avy odour, such 
as capsicum, &c. 

‘The fetid odour is found in several vegetables which act ina 
specific manner upon the nervous system, and which are denomi- 
nated anti-spasmodic. ‘The odour of camphor produces the same 
effect. The virose odour almost exclusively characterizes or belongs 
_ to narcotic plants ; however, it cluscly resembles the nauscous odour 
| of most vegetaules which act 2s purgatives or emetics. There are 
| substances which, as ether and hydro-cyanic acid, possess an odour 
| peculiar to themselves, rendering them easy to be recognized. 

Finally, the consideration of this property is often indispensable to 
enable us to judge of the quality of remedies: in fact a great num- 
ber of them owe their activity to a volatile principle, which, at the 
same time, render thera very odorous. Thus when they have lost 
| their odour, we may be assured they have lost also their medicinal 
properties.’ 
| Some curious remarks follow respecting the analogy between the 
| specific forms of plants and their medicinal action,—all the plants of 
_ one family acting for the most part in a similar manner upon the 
living economy. But we must come to a conclusion, ST 





| INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF AN ACCIDENTAL 
BURIAL ALIVE. 
| A WATERMAN, named Jean Buloz, was working not long since at 
the bottom of a well at Carouge, in France, of upwards of twenty 
| feet in depth, when a considerable portion of the frame-work at the 
| top giving way, the well was immediately filled up, and the man lay 
almost buried beneath the ruins. They immediately set about 
clearing away the rubbish, but the damp nature of the earth rendered 
it a long and dangerous labour. They had got a great way déwa 
with little hope of success, when they all of a sudden perceived the 
hat of the poor fellow, who had been entirely buried, This being 
removed, Buloz turned his head round, and evied out ; but so large 
a mass of stony earth lay upon him, that for a long time he could 
not be extricated. They immediately gave him a cordial, and as 
soon as his arms were liberated, he began to assist them. His 
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position in the wel! was thus:—one leg was bent, and the arms 
extended as if he had intended to scale the wall. Scarce was he 
free, when he run up the rope-ladder as fast as any one, and laid 
himself upon a bed that had been prepared for him. He had not 
even met with any serious blow, or other harm. Buloz said that he 
had been in no pain whatever during the four hours which he bad | 
passed in that state; that he had slept during a great part of the 
time, that is to say, had been in a swoon; that he had many times 
cried out ; and that hearing the blows of the pickaxe, he had been 
under no uneasiness whatever, and never thought of perishing in 
this most dreadful situation, On the other hand, his body had 
evidently been squeezed all over: he had the use of his right arm 
only ; the compression of the body had altogether become stronger, 
from the time that he heard the noise at the top of the well; and 
he had already begun to need air, when he saw the light.—This 
accident had no effect upon the man’s health, and he was afterwards 
as well as ever he was. Ifa man can exist for four hours covered 
over with earth ten feet under ground, without having breathed any 
other air but that contained in a hat, one never ought to despair of 
the success of the remedies so often tried for accidents of this 
nature. 


THE KING OF PERSIA AND HIS SERAGLIO, 

Many of the forms observed in the Seragiio are the same as those 
in,the outer apartments. The King, as a good Mahomedan, rises 
early, as the first prayer must be said at dawn of day. He is aided 
in his toilet by female attendants. After he is dressed he holds a 
levee, at which more than three hundred ladies of different ranks 
are present ; each, according to her rank or favour, standing nearer 
or farther from the throne. Two only have the privilege of being 
seated; the mother of the heir apparent, and the daughter of 
Ibrahim Khan of Sheesha. There are in the Seraglio female | 
officers of every dsscription. A Lady of Requests, a Lady of the | 
Ceremonies, my Lady Chief Constable, &c. The King of Persia can | 
only, according to law, marry four wives, who are selected from con- 
siderations of policy. ‘They have each their separate establishments, | 
and are always treated with attention and respect, though seldom, 
perhaps, with affection. Real love can hardly be imagined to have 
found a dwelling amid such scenes as have been described, yet I was 
told a short but afiecting tale, from which I can hardly doubt but the | 
King once knew the meaning of this sacred word. A young dancing- 
girl from Shiraz, named Tootee, was raised from her humble rank | 
toa place in the royal Seraglio. Her figure was elegant and deli- | 
cate, she had a fine voice, and her face was expressive of feeling and 
intelligence. She gained the heart of her royal lover, and, accord- 
ing to fame, gave him all her own. While she lived, others were | 
neglected, but she soon drboped and died. The grief of the King 
was excessive ; he frequently visits her tomb, upon which he sits in 
the apparent enjoyment of a melancholy pleasure. 

The King leaves his inner apartments at eight o’clock, and con. | 
verses with his favorite companions for an hour or two before 
breakfast. This meal-is served to his Majesty at ten, in dishes of 
pure gold. The trays which contain the royal meals are sealed up 
hy the chief of the household, an office of great trust ; and while 
this precaution is taken against poison, a physician attends, lest the | 
royal appetite should be indulged to an excess that might injure | 
health_— Abridged from Sketches in Persia. 








MUSIC IN ‘ THE PICTURESQUE,’ | 
TO THE TATLER. | 
Sir,—I am inclined to think, that your readiness to acknowledge 
an error has misled you into the acknowledgment of one that has | 
not yet been proved. In your reply to Mr Barnett, you observe, | 
that the spirit of your remarks is still applicable, € though not to | 
the particular case.’ Now it does not appear, that anything has | 

yet been said to shew that it is less applicable in this case, than in 
others. On the contrary, front Mr Barnett’s own shewing, the music | 

in question was composed two years ago; and the shop having 
been given up a year later, it is by no means improbable, that it | 
was in existence, and a source of anxiety to the composer, at the | 
very time he was composing the opera. In this case, 1 should con- 
ceive that your remarks must be doubly consolatory to hin ; as at 
once accounting for his comparative ill success at that period, and | 
reconciling him to the failure of his commercial speculations. 1 | 
have always heard Mr Barnett’s music well spoken of, and should | 
be sorry that a shop or a counter of any kind should prove counter 

to the usual tenor of his success. 
1 remain, Mr Tatler, 
Your respectful admirer, 


Ds 

















— A monument to the memory of Corneille is about to be 
erected at Rouen. When shall we have a public monument to Shakspeare 
or Ben Jonson? Pitt and his class, the mere politician, has a monument; 
the poet and the dramatist none.-— Globe. 


— A Commissioner of the Customs being vain enough to have a 
statne of himself on horseback, erected in his garden ; and iwo countrymen 
looking at it, one of them asked the other why the Commissioner had no 


gloveson. * Alas,’ sighed the other, ‘he never wears them ; because he 
has always got his hands in our pocke.s.’ 





ot 





A Lecenp or Suan Appas.—Among the numerous stories told 
of Abbas the Great, who has the same reputation in Persia, as the Caliph 
Haroun in the stories of the Arabians, it is related that, being one morning 
tired with hunting, he satdown upon a hill, with a favourite hawk in his 
had, and called for some water. A cup was brought from a neighbouring 
spring ; but the hawk dashed it from the King’s hand, as he was about to 
dink. Another was seut for, but the bird managed to spill that likewise. 
A third and a fourth shared the same fale. The Monarch. ina rage, killed 
the hawk. Before he had time to taste another cup, one of his attendants 
noticed that the water was discoloured, This gave rise to suspicions, and 
the spring was fonnd to have been poisoned by the venom of a snake or 
some plant. Shah Abbas, inconsolable at his rashness in destroying the 
bird that had saved his life, built a tomb to his memory, which he is said 
often to have visited. It isstill pointed out to strangers as the Dome of the 
Hawk.— Sketches of Persia. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 

Haymanket.—She Would and She Would Not—-My Wife or My Place—Fright- 
ened to Death. 

Escuish Orgra—The Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—~The Picturesque — The 
Middle Temple. 








Surrey THEATRE. 


\Tue Fulse Key is stated in the bills to be founded on a foreign 


romance. The scene is laid near Stockholm, and the activn is 
divided into three epochs, with intervals of five years. The piece 
opens with the preparations for a humble wedding, which is about 
to take place between Ambrose Spielman (Mr Evron) a young 
locksmith, and a pretty orphan, Christiane (Mrs Firzwituiam). The 
lovers have little before them but love and industry, but these are 


|enough; she has shewn her attachment by refusing a wealthier 


admirer; and he, sensible of her devotedness, is well content to 
pursue a life of labour. The rival, Anhalt Steihelt (Mr C. Hut.) an- 
nounces his intention to quit the place, which he can no longer bear, 
and generously leave his business to his more successful rival. Mean- 
while the proceedings halt a little; the wedding-ring is yet to buy ; 
that however is soon presented to him by his neighbours, and he 
continues to work and be in good spirits. At this juncture a 
stranger, Ambrose Ankerstroom (Mr Honner) calls at his shop, to 
order a key to be made conformably to a certain impression in wax. 


|The young locksinith manages to suit him while he waits; and the 


stranger quits the shop after paying Ambrose liberally for the key, 
and something besides, in advance for future work. All now ap- 
pears well; the ring is bought, and also a marriage gift; a dance 
takes place, and the wedding is to follow, when the apparent pro- 


_sperity of Ambrose, further evidenced by a somewhut ostentatious 


display of gold, excites the: wonderment of Fizgig (Mr Vare) a 
meddling, talkative functionary of an inferior order. This fellow 
goes out, makes known his suspicions, and returns with officers, 
who charge Ambrose with having committed a robbery at the 
Citadel, by means of a false key. Consternation. pervades all 
parties ; but the result is, that 4mérose is led away to prison, not- 
withstanding his protestations of innocence, and the entreaties of 
Christine and Anhalt. 

An iuterval of five years elapses, and we find Christine becomes 
the wife of Anhalt, Aukerstroom, a man of extravagant expenses, 
is their friead and patron (the: same.who purchased the key of 
Ambrose); and he is now about to become sponsor to the child of 
Anhalt and Christine. The unfortunate Ambrose, whose guilt had 
appeared too conclusive to leave doubt on the mind of any one, even 
on that of his beloved Christine, had been transported to the mines 


| of Dalecarlia, and had suffered the term of ‘his punishment. He 


now appears at the back of the scene, in a state of dejection ; he 
sees Christine before him, but does not at first know her ; he listens; 
he overhcars her mention his name; he finds that she has credited 
his guili, but that she still regards him with tenderness. Delighted, 
he presents himself before her; she does not disappoint his embrace, 
but she is forced to tell him that she is the wife of another. The 
citizens here enter, and recognize Amérose, from whom they shrink 
as from a polluted person ; he in his turn is disgusted at their want 
of sympathy, and after rating them for it soundly, sets off to his 
former dwelling to see whether he can resume his original calling, 
But the incensed people pursue him, fire his dwelling, and oblige 
him to fly from their vengeance. Anhalt, his old rival, loses his 
life in the affray endeavouring to protect him. As Ambrose is 
leaving the place, he is seen by Ankerstroom, who commiscrates 
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him, and gives him money for his future support. With the depar- 
ture of Ambrose the second part terminates. 

Another interval of five years brings us to the third part. 
Christine and her son appear in mourning, about to attend the 
funeral of Ankerstroom, who had died under circumstances which 
evinced great distress of mind; he had made Christine his executor, 
and directed that a certain casket should not be opened until a 
twelvemonth had expired. Meanwhile Ambrose, who had been 
wandering about, shunned by everybody, once more appears on the 
scene, in a state of desolation, the consequence of a precarious 
life; his object is to obtain succour again of Ankerstroom ; but 
when he discovers that 4nkerstroom is no more, he loses all hopes 
and determines to set off and end his days in Dalecarlia, the place 
of his captivity. But how is he to get there? He sees _no alter- 
native but to commit a theft, contrive to be detected, and be again 
sentenced. He watches his opportunity when the prying eye of 
Fizgig is about, breaks open the pavilion of Ankerstroom, and takes 
the casket before mentioned. He manages tu break it open just as 
he hears people approaching, and he is discovered with it before 
him, by Fizgig, Christine, and others. The more officious seize 
him as their victim, but naturally examine the conterts of the 
casket. There they find, in the hand-writing of Ankerstroom, a 
packet addressed to 4mérose, containing a confession that Anker- 
stroom himself was the thief, and absolving Ambrose from all know, 
ledge or participation in the crime. What then remains to be done ? 
That the pair whom nature had intended for each other, should at 


last be united. He asks her if she will now accept him. She | 


opens her arms, and says, ‘ That is her answer.’ He rushes into 
them, and the curtain falls. 

The interest of this piece is well sustained, for although the 
audience all along can penetrate the main secret of the story, atten- 
tion is kept alive by anxiety for the ultimate fate of Ambrose. One 
is not quite reconciled to the facility with which Christine seems to 
have resigned her hand to Anhalt; nor does it seem accordant 
either with her character, or with true love, that she should have 
believed Ambrose guilty ; vet there is a natural sweetness about her, 
and an habitual fondness for the name of Amérose, which makes us 
think of her defects, so as to acquit her heart at least of anything 
like fickleness. This character was sweetly played by Mrs Firzwit- 
Lams, whose looks and tones are always cordials to us, and whose 
acting has a freshness and healthfulness like the morning. The cha- 
racter of Ambérose,is that of an honest, industrious mechanic, with 
something more of refinement than generally fallsto his class, and 
elevated still more by adversity. Exton played it with judgment 
throughout ; and in the more trying passages was not wanting either 
in energy or feeling. Of the other actors, Mr C. Hiri may be 
mentioned as losing some of the effect of his talents by a stilted 
manner; and Mr Va te, from being a favourite with his audience, is 
apt to take liberties with them, and forget there is such a thing as 
moderation. 

The piece was given out for repetition amidst general applause, 
and will no doubt prove a favourite. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter respecting the Queen’s Theatre is received, and the politeness 
of the writer appreciated. 

We will endeavour to answer an § Erernat Reaper.’ 

The List requested by the sender of * Voluey’s Lectures’ shall be furnished, 

R is received; his request confers on us a pleasure, and shall be imme- 
diately attended to. 

Mr Barnett, Mr Jerrery, and several other correspondents, will meet 
with due atiention to-morrow. 
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PEATORMANCES FOR THIS EVINING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T, Hill, 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren, 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Poiter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson, 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


After which (10th time’ Mr SHannon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 


MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ Mav thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brinda]. Durable, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with Hoox’s Musical Entertainment of 


KILLING NO MURDER. 
Mrs Watchet, Mrs Tayleure. Nancv, Miss J. Scott. Fanny, Mrs T. Hill. 
Buskin, Mr Harley. Sir Walton Wilton, Mr Gattie. 
Bradford, Mr Coverev. Apolio Belvi, Mr Webster. 
Tap, Mr Bishop. Servaat, Mr Coates. 





To-mormw, The Goldsmith; with ‘never acted) Belles Have at Ye All; My 
Wife or My Place ; and The Farmer. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


(Twelfth time) Mr Praxr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
| Helena, Miss Kelly.  Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basitius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port cf Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greck 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Bx- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defle of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 

After which the surprising Performances on the Guitar, by GLULIO REGONDI, 

(only Eight Years of Age.) 
To which will be added (6th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keelev. 
Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton, 


To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic Tragedy, entitled 


TOM THUMB. 

Queen Dollalolia, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss Ferguson. 
Glumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry. 
King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 

Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating. 
Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 

Ghost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 





To-morrow, The Evil Eye; the Performances of Giulio Regondi; The Pic- 
turesque ; and Wanted a Governess. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr C. Hill. 
(Eighth time), an old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 

Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maittand. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Will. 
Luke Langton, Mr Young. Barley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 

Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, (3rd time) a Drama, called 
THE FALSE KEY. 

Christine Rosenburg, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Dera Steibelt, Mrs Jordan. 
Ambrose Spielman, Mr Elton. Anhalt Steibelt, Mr C. Hill. 
Ambrose Ankerstroom, Mr Honner. Hohenloe, Mr Maitland. 
Dousterswivel, Mr Rogers. Mr Schwartzenbnr¢g Fizgig, Mr Vale. 
Cobletz, Mr Lee. Godfrey, Mr Young. Struth, Mr Tally. 

Nicol and Blotz, Messrs Asbury and Webb. 


To conclude with a Romantic Drama, called 


GIL BLAS. 
Donna Mencia, Miss Somerville. Brunetta, Mrs Vale. 
Gil Blas, Mrs ©. Hill. Gil Perez, Mr Young. Don Martin, Mr Webb. 
Andrew Corcuelo, Mr Vale. Alvarez, Mr Lee. 
Panditti.—Leonarda, Madame Simon. 
Rolando, Mr Elton. Despardo, Mr C. Hill. Malvolex, Mr Honner. 
Gomez, Mr Ransford. Sanguino, Mr Asbury. Domingo, Mr Rogers. 
Stiletto, Mr Jones. Pietro, Mr Tully. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; The False Key ; and Don Juan. 
AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Royat Pavinion THeatre.—A London Tradesman’s 
Life—The Idiot Witness. 

Conure Tueatre.—The Victim of St. Vincent—The 
Lady of the Lake—The French Buccaneer. 

Sans Sovcr TuEatre.—Richard III—My Wife or My 
Place. ‘ 


Vauxuatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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